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oil varnish and afterward thin it with turpentine and ben-
zole. Thus, for example, is made a leather varnish, melting
together asphaltum, coal-tar pitch, colophony, wax, and
paraffine, and adding linseed-oil varnish and Paris blue
(Prussian blue precipitated with alumina); after cooling
this is thinned with turpentine and benzole. The
leather is first blackened with tannin and vitriol and then
a thin layer of this varnish is spread on it.
4.  CAOUTCHOUC VARNISH
It is to be observed that caoutchouc-oil is but a little
superior to oil of turpentine in regard to its solvent power;
and therefore the latter, which is less expensive, is more
generally used, as is also benzole. The most approved
method is to cut the caoutchouc into small pieces, which
are well dried, and then put into carbon bisulphide, which
causes them to swell greatly and partially dissolve; the
solution is drained off, and benzole is added to the residue
in successive portions; the solutions thus obtained are
added to the carbon-bisulphide solution.
To make varnish of hardened caoutchouc, it is broken
in small pieces and melted, the melted mass poured out
on a piece of sheet metal, and when cold broken into frag-
ments. These are dissolved in a mixture of equal parts
of rectified oil of turpentine and benzole.
The solution of caoutchouc by itself in benzole or carbon
bisulphide dries so quickly that it :s difficult to apply it as
a uniform film. A varnish made by the process last de-
scribed, with benzole and turpentine, or one made of a
mixture of caoutchouc solution and a copal lacquer, dries
somewhat more slowly, and appears to be more practicable.
In making these solutions the fact should not be forgotten